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[After being surfeited with mawkish verses on the 
death of Byron for the last fifteen years, it is quite re- 
freshing to read something on the subject written by a 


man of genius. — Ed. L. G.]} 


ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 
By Joun Matco.o, Esa. 

He’s gone! the glorious spirit’s fled! 
The minstrel’s strains are hush’d and o’er, 

And lowly lies the mighty dead 
Upon a far and foreign shore. 

Still as the harp o’er Babel’s streams, 
Forever hangs his tuneful lyre, 

And he, with all his glowing dreams, 
Quench'd like a meteor’s fire ! 


So sleeps the great, the young, the brave ! 
Of all beneath the circling sun, 

A muffled shroud — a dungeon grave, 
To him, the bard, remain alone. 

So, Genius, ends thy blazing reign! 
So mute the music of the tongue 

Which pour'd, but late, the loftiest strain 
That ever mortal sung. 


Yet, musing on his early doom, 
Methinks for him no tears should be, 
Above whose bed of rest shall bloom 
The laurels of eternity. 
But, oh! while glory gilds his sleep, 
How shall the heart its loss forget ? 
His very fame must bid it weep, 
His praises wake regret. 


His memory, in the tears of Greece 
Shall be embalm’d, for evermore ; 
And, till her tale of troubles cease, 
His spirit walk her silent shore. 
Then, e’en the winds that wake in sighs, 
Shall still seem whispering of his name ; 
And lonely rocks and mountains rise — 
His monuments of fame ! 


“ My bark is yet upon the shore,” 
And thine is launched upon the sea — 
Which eye of man may not explore — 
Of fathomless eternity ! 
Perchance, in some far future land, 
We yet may meet — we yet may dwell ; 
If not, from off this mortal strand, 
Immortal, fare thee well! 





[The following, one of the earliest and most enter- 
taining communications by Boz to the London Athe- 
neum, has never, we believe, been republished in this 
country. — Ed. L. G.] 


THE LIFE OF AN OYSTER. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


~~ 


How can an oyster write? Gentle reader, if you 
begin with such an impertinent query, pestering me 
on the very threshold with your supercilious seepti- 
cism, you had better seek amusement and instruction 
elsewhere. Recollect how easy it is to ask questions, 
and how difficult it often is to answer them. If you 
come to that, let me ask you how Miss Biffin could 
wipe her nose? But what has writing to do with 


| writing? Do you think that none write but those 
who can write? If so, you had better go and read, 
and you will soon be convinced of your error. 
1am lineally descended, on the mother’s side, from 
an oyster who was eaten by the late Sir William 
Curtis, on the very first day of the season, in the year 
1801) The memory of this is religiously preserved in 
our family, and we have been in the habit of carrying 
ourselves rather too haughtily, perhaps, on that score ; 
it is regarded by us as a kind of ennobling fact, so 
|that few of our family ever condescend to return the 
| gapes of our neighbors: every one gapes at us, but we 
| gape at nobody. This world is full of troubles: the 
agitations, the anxieties, the heart-burnings, the jea- 
lousies, and conflicts of an oyster’s life, are such as to 
render it by no means enviable. I am well aware, 
jand I hope I am truly grateful for it, that I hold a 
higher place in the scale of creation, and in the rank 
of intellectual beings, than the half vegetable polypus 
that has its roots in the rock; but, alas! | pay dearly 
for my superiority, and am sometimes wicked enough 
to wish that L were merely an insensible weed. 

From my very earliest recollection, my life has been 
one of incessant conflict and agitation — love and am- 
bition have made sad havoc ot my heart and my con- 
stitution. Add, also, to these, the restless, roaming 
life that I have led for so many months and years, 
and really | wonder that I am alive. I have been a 
great traveller: 1 do net know exactly how large the 
world is, but I think I must have travelled over the 
greatest part of it; lam sure I speak within compass 
when I say, that I have not moved less than fifty 
yards one way and another, from the spot of my nati- 
vity. Indeed, I have been so much driven about by 
the capricious action of the waves, that I searcely 
know the place of my nativity —I1 am become, by 
continued travclling, a citizen of the world. ‘This has 
certainly tended very greatly to enlarge my mind, and 
to enlighten my understanding, but it has rather a 
painful effect on the heart, rooting out from it the 
sweet aflections which belong to the thoughts of 
home. ‘This, however, I can say, that in all my 
wanderings | have never been insensible to the dig 
nity of my family, and to the high rank which it holds 
in the world of oysters; and, wherever | have been 
carried by the impulse of the waters, however strange 
and unknown to me the oysters among whom I have 
been cast, | have generally found that they have re- 
garded me with respect; and that, no doubt, has ari- 
sen, from their having remarked in me that superiority 
of air and manner which belongs only to oysters of 
noble birth. 1 was not more than six weeks old when 
I began my travels, and I was then separated from my 
parents to a distance of not less than three yards and 
a half— the separation was really heart-breaking, but 
there is no resisting the waves. What a mysterious 
thing it is—and never has it been accounted for by 
the acutest of our philosophers— that the self-same 
wave which shall drive one oyster to the distance of 
three yards, should drive another three yards and a 
half, or even four yards. 

I am afraid that of late years oysters have become 
rather proud of their wisdom and their intellectual at- 
tainments. Iam sorry for it; it is very unbecoming ; 
pride yas not made for oysters : and, alas! alas! with 
all our knowledge, how much there is which we do not, 
and which we never can, know! Iam not sure that 
we are any the worse off on account of our ignoranc: 
—perhaps it may be good for us that we should not 
know all things; yet considering how much there is 
that we do not know, we ought not to be proud of what 
we do. I hope that when I have been opened and 
swallowed, these remarks will sink deep in the minds 
of my survivors; and I shall not think that 1 have 
been born in vain, if I have only been the means of 
teaching humility and diffidence. } 

I have said that I have suffered much from love and 
ambition: these are, indeed, restless passions, and are 
the bane of many an oyster, who, but for them, might 
have passed life quietly. It is among the unaccountabl 
things of life, that the higher the intellect, the greater 
the troubles to which we are subject: I suppose, as I 
have hinted above, it is a penalty that we pay for su- 
periority. The first tune that I was in love, it was 
with a fine, fat, plump littl oyster, white as silver, 
and having one of the most graceful beards that ever 
grew. My parents objected to the match, on account 











SS 
of the inequality of rank; for my inamorato came of 
a family, none of whose ancestors had aspired higher 
than to make oyster sauce for rump steaks, served at 
citizens’ suppers. Certainly, it would have been pre- 
posterous and absurd for an oyster descended from the 
identical one which Sir William Curtis had swallow- 
ed whole on the first day of the season—it would have 
been indeed a degradation for such an one to form a 
matrimonial alliance with a family which could boast 
of no exploit superior to having entered into the com- 
position of sauce for a rump steak. However, such 
was the ardor of my passion, and such was the im- 
petuosity of my temper, that I verily believe, notwith- 
standing the opposition of my parents, and my own 
strong feeling of family pride, ! should have married 
my fat little friend, had it not been for the accident of 
a removal from her side, by one of those fluctuations 
to which an oyster’s life is so peculiarly subject. The 
parting was heart-rending on —_ sides—no words of 
mine can possibly do it justice; I will, therefore, leave 
it to the reader's imagination—and I hope he will ima- 
gine it, and not, as is too often the case when things 
are left to his imagination, let it go by, and think no 
more about it. We were separated to a‘distance of 
nearly seven yards—never, alas! to meet again For 
one whole week I was utterly inconsolable. I veril 
believe [should have been tempted to lay violent 3 
upon myself, but, fortunately —I had no hands. It 
was, perhaps, altogether best for me that | was thus 
crossed in love, for it taught me much wisdom, and 
furnished my mind with many profound thoughts—so 
profound that | cannot make them known to the world, 
—so profound, | may say, that I can scarcely under- 
stand them myself. 

1 now gave my mind to philosophy and ambition— 
or, perhaps I should speak more correctly if I were to 
say, to philosophical ambition; for, notwithstanding 
the general bustle and activity of an oyster’s life, yet 
it is not altogether unfavorable to the steadiness of 
philosophical contemplation, especially when unen- 
cumbered with the cares of a family. One of the great 
objects of my ambition was, to make out a complete 
system of the universe, including and comprehending 
the origin, causes, consequences, and termination of 
all things. ‘This was certainly a great undertaking, 
but nothing great can be accomplished without some 
effort, and without some ambition; and, after all, 
what is the use of philosophy unless it be comprehen- 
sive? Whether 1 should ever have been able to effeet 
my purpose, or how far | might have proceeded in it, 
had [not been interrupted, | cannot say—but I was 
sadly checked in my intellectual progress. 

In my meditations | had proceeded so far as to arrive 
at the valuable and irrefragable conclusion, that all 
finite beings must have a beginning, unless they are 
infinite—when an accident occurred to put a stop to 
my profound speculations, and almost to put an end 
to my life. ‘The interruption to which I refer was 
nothing more nor less than this, that in the midst of 
my marvellous meditations | found myself out of the 
water! Let those who know what it is to be out of 
the water judge of my feelings! Oh! I shall never 
forget the appearance of the sun and the sky—instead 
of their accustomed and natural greenness, they pre- 
sented to my eye, the one a sickly yellow, and an un- 
wholesome blue the other. I suflered much when I 
was crossed in love—I! suffered much more when I was 
out of the water. But let that pass; I have no wish 
to harrow up the feelings of my readers—I am writi 
an autobiography, not a tragedy. How I got out 
the water | cannot tell, nor do | know how | got in 
again; this only | know, that somehow or other I got 
out, and somehow or other I got in again, 

It is the fate of genius to be subject to fits of absence ; 
genius also is liable to many other meonveniences, 
such, for instance, as being subject to jealousy, from 
which | have suffered deeply. Instead of countenance, 
encouragement, and applause, which I should have re- 
ceived from every one who had the interest and dignit 
of oysters at heart, | was exposed to calumny and 
misrepresentation. While engaged on my great work 
on the system of the universe, some even went so far 
as to accuse me of infidelity—such is the malignity of 
oysters! It was my wish to raise the dignity of the 





| species, but they are not of sufficiently elevated minds 


to appreciate rightly the value of intellectual benefits. 
They were conscious that | deserved respect, but they 
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were too mean to pay for it. I did not write for bread, 
that is one comfort; for I actually pity the oyster who 
has nothing to depend on for support, but the exercise 
of his literary talonte. Literature is not patronized 
now as it was when—when—lI forget when; but truly 
it is not patronized as it ought to be. I am now grow- 
ing into —, and am becoming corpulent,—fat, but 
not stupid. The powers of my mind are not at all 
abated—the brilliancy of my imagination is not dim- 
med by age, and the profundity of my judgment is as 
deep as ever. My ambition perhaps is not so great 
as it was, and that because my philosophy is greater : 
I have learned to regard things in general with more 
equanimity. My vanity also, of which I must confess 
I had some share, is greatly diminished. I may not 
be insensible to my comparative su ey, | but I 
think less highly o — in general than I used to 
think; there are other beings in the world besides oys- 
ters; we may be important to the system, but we are 
not everything. It has been the constant endeavor of 
my life to support the dignity of an oyster of noble 
family, and to gain for myself the reputation of a phi- 
enieer: how far I have succeeded is not for me to 
say. But if I have not gained that philosophical repu- 
tation which has been my ambition, I have obtained, 
what is of far greater importance, the consolations of 
philosophy to reconcile me to the ills and disappoint- 
ments of life. I can now regard all oysterly affairs 
with a sweet and quiet complacence. I see young oys- 
ters falling in love, and pining at the sad disappoint- 
ments of heart that they are doomed to suffer ;-—poor 
things! they fancy that they shall never get the better 
of their sorrows, and in their despair they are ready to 
cast themselves out of the water, and perish in the horri- 
ble air. If there should be time enough before it comes 
to my turn to be sent to Billingsgate, | shall compose a 
treatise on oysterly love, demonstrating the great ab- 
surdity of breaking the heart, and recommending oys- 
ters in general to conduct themselves with a gravity 
and decorum becoming their exalted rank in the scale 
of creation. As for politics, | abstain from meddling 
with them, and that not because 1 do not understand 
them, but because I understand them too well, and I 
know that all parties are in the wrong. But I must 
conclude: a boat from Billingsgate is waiting for me: 
my time is come. 


INVOCATION TO MISERY. 


From Mrs. Shelley’s forthcoming edition of her hus- 
band’s works, not published in previous editions. 


Come, be happy ! — sit by me, 
Shadow-vested Misery: 

Coy, tinwilling, silent bride, 
Mourning in thy robe of pride, 
Desolation — deified ! 

Come, be happy !—sit near me, 
Sad as I may seem to thee, 

I am happier far than thou, 
Lady, whose imperial brow 

Is endiademed with wo. 


Misery! we have known each other, 
Like a sister and a brother 

Living in the same lone home 
Many years — we must live some 
Years and ages yet to come. 

Tis an evil lot, and yet 

Let us make the most of it ; 

If love lives when pleasure dies, 
We will love till in our eyes 

This heart’s hell seem paradise. 
Come, be happy ! —lie thee down 
On the fresh grass newly mown, 
Where the grasshopper doth sing 
Merrily — one joyous thing 

In a world of sorrowing ! 

There our tent shal! be the willow, 
And thine arm shall be my pillow; 
Sounds and odors, sorrowful 
Because they once wereesweet, shall lull 
Us to slumber, deep and dull. 


Kiss me;—oh, thy lips are cold! 
Round my neck thy arms enfold’; — 
They are soft, but chill and dead ; 
And thy tears upon my head 


Burn like points of frozen lead. 





Hasten to the bridal bed — 
Underneath the grave ’tis spread: 
In darkness may our love be hid, 
Oblivion be our coverlid — 

We may rest, and none forbid. 


Clasp me till our hearts be grown 
Like two lovers into one; 

Till this dreadful transport may 
Like a vapor fade away, 

In the sleep that lasts alway. 


We may dream, in that long sleep, 
That we are not those who weep ; 
E’en as pleasure dreams of thee, 
Life-deserting Misery, 

Thou may’st dream of her with me. 


Let us laugh, and make our mirth 

At the shadows of the earth, 

As dogs bay the moonlight clouds, 
That, like spectres wrapt in shrouds, 
Pass o’er night in multitudes. 


All the wide world beside us 

Are like multitudinous 

Shadows shifting from a scene — 
What but mockery may they mean ? 
Where am I?—- Where thou hast been. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 
THE SKETCHY STYLE. 
[Copied, by permission, from notes and memoran- 


dums intended as the groundwork for a book of travels 
by a distinguished foreigner.] 


November 13th. — Breakfast at the Globe — omelette 
and coffee —excellent hotel. Evening. — Attended 
political meeting — four orations — order of subjects, 
fellow citizens, our forefathers, bleeding constitution, 
Bunker hill, to the rescue, British gold, bleeding con- 
stitution, Nero, the people’s money, office holders, 
bleeding constitution. Mem. Inquire why Franklin 
triangle is called Franklin square. 

14th. — Cold day, two degrees below zero ; beggars 
in the streets dressed comfortably, — woollen hose and 
worsted frocks, —ladies in the streets dressed in mus- 
lin frocks, silk slippers, and clocked hose. 
tion. 


Proposi- 
Whether a victim of the inquisition or a victim 
of fashion is most to be pitied. Inquiry. Whether 
common honesty is common in a republic. — Digres- 
sion to the Spartans, who held all property in com- 
mon. Evening. — Drank punch at the Café in War- 
ren street, and ate oysters at the Athencum. Mem. 
To inquire the name of the man with the red nose, 
who frequents the latter place. — Digression on the 
color of the human face ; why red should be admired 
in the cheek and not in the nose. Smoked a cigar, 
and read an article in a newspaper against smoking 
in the streets, written by a man in a black coat; says, 
“no gentleman will smoke in the street, because smoke 
offends the nose of some people ;” so does a black 


some, and the sense of seeing being of far greater im- 


course, that no man with a black coat, a crooked leg, 
or a red nose, can be seen in the streets without incur- 





coat, a crooked leg, or a red nose, offend the eyes of 


portance than the sense of smelling, it follows of 


a ceca 





ring the penalty of being considered “no gentleman.” 
— Digression on logic. Overheard two men with 
sinister expression of countenance ridiculing my 
moustache. ‘“ Poor devil, I guess,” said one, “ don’t be- 
lieve he could borrow fifty dollars.” Thankful to hear 
nothing worse of myself; was consoled by the reflection 
that neither Milton nor Galileo, who were men of some 
note in their time, could borrow half that sum. Mem. 
Quote Doctor Johnson, on the folly of judging of the 
ability or worth of a man by the fashion of his dress, 
or appearance. Evening. — Visited the theatre. — 
Grand melo-dramatic spectacle,— rain, hail, snow, 
birds singing, thunder and lightning “heard in the 
distance ;” every flash of lightning distinctly reveal- 
ing ‘ the dreadful makers of the storm :” to wit, three 
or four men with square paper caps. Mem. Calcu- 
late the chances of a man’s coming out of Wall street, 
or No. 256 , With as much money as he went 
in. — Digression, on the Plagues of Pharaoh. Mem, 
To give Boz a sketch of the great lamp in Maiden 
Lane. Chapter on puffing. Ascertain why trades- 
men can sell their wares for a third more in Broad- 
way than in another street. — Derivation of Broadway, 
— vide Dean Swift. — Digression tothe Appian Way, 
quote Madame de Staé@l, and allude episodically to 
the Caracalla Baths. 

18¢h. — Delivered letter of introduction to the Mir- 
ror of Light — extraordinary man, very — says, Ame- 
ricans have not time to examine his theories. 





No per- 
sons of leisure here —~ not unusual to see a man running 
to the top of his speed through the streets, eating his 
dinner of gingerbread. “ Time is money,” and money 
is esteemed the chief good, and every means employ- 
ed to obtain it. The owners of a small cemetery in 
the lower part of the city, gained half a million of dol- 
lars by selling their ancestors’ bones, and the earth 
which contained them, for building-lots for ware- 
Mem. Quote the anecdote of Pedro Garcias, 
in the preface of Gil Blas. 

20/h.— Attended public dinner —services of all 
great men paid for by public dinners. Inquire the 
name of the order of architecture of the front of the 
Park Theatre. Evening. — Hot lemonade —to bed. 


X. 


houses. 





SONNET. 
TO A YOUTHFUL MOTHER. 


Lady benign! in thy maternal grace, 

Thou haply seem’st the ideal form which we, 
Ere the young heart first feels love's sovereignty, 

Or time, or chance, its purity efface, 

Pine in our fondest day-dreams, to embrace — 
Something, to which the yearning spirit free, 
Would fain expand itself! E’en thus to me, 

The while thy meditative look I trace, 

Lady benign! thou seem’st. From thee, far hence, 
Be all temptation — passion’s tyranny — 
Whatever might afflict, or alter thee, 

Thy presence spiritualizes sense: 

Happy are they, who stand within, and see 

The rainbow circle of its influence ! 


A. 





It is a common but erroneous tradition, that Mo- 
hammed excluded females from Paradise; there is no 
better authority for it than an indifferent jest attributed 
to the prophet: an aged woman having plagued him 
on the subject of Paradise, he said that she had no 
| concern with the matter, for no old women would be 

admitted into it; but seeing that she was grieved by 
| this announcement, he said that all the old women 
would be restored to youth before their admission into 
| regions of bliss.— Dublin University Review. 











CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH 
ON MANNERS, FASHIONS, AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Nothing but the generous and philanthropic wish to 
save the world from being bored to death, could well 
induce any one to write an article on conversation. 
When the meaning of every word is influenced by the 
tone of voice in which it is uttered, and every sentence 
qualified by the gesture, look, and attitude of the speak- 
er, no work short of a thousand folio volumes can pos- 
sibly do full justice to the subject. But if we cannot 
remedy the evil at once, and slay the Briareus of twad- 
dle at a single blow, must we therefore sit still with 
arms across, submit quietly to the tortures which are 
destroying us, and bless, like martyred saints, the very 
hands that turn the wheel and stretch the rack. Perish 
the thought; if we cannot write a thousand volumes, 
we can help, at least, to render folly perceptible to the 
meanest capacities: and the pensive public will do well 
to recollect that hundreds, who could not themselves 
detect silly and impertinent affectation, are ready 
enough to point the finger of scorn against it the mo- 
ment abler hands have exposed it to general view. 

And first, let it be fairly understood, as an indisputa- 
ble rule, that no man can ever shine in conversation 
unless he possesses a complete mastery over his tongue: 
the power of silence is the first requisite to pleasant dis- 
course, and he who cannot be silent has no business to 
speak. Of course, 1 do not mean the dull, ignorant 
sulky, or supercilious silence, of which we see enough, 
in all conscience; but the graceful, winning, and elo- 
quent silence—the silence that, without any deferential 
air, listens with polite attention, —is more flattering 
than compliments, and more frequently broken for the 
purpose of encouraging others to speak, than to dis- 
play the powers of the owner. You must also be able 
to give a polite rebuke by silence, that is, w hea fool- 
ishly interrupted by some interminable talker, your si- 
lence, the moment the interruption is decidedly marked, 


should say, “ You perceive that I know what good | 
Till the publication of 


manners are, if you do not.” 
the thousand volumes already mentioned, tact must de- 


cide the application both of words and silence ; but, as | 


a general rule, we may safely assert that, except in 
cases of mere raillery, or of casting fancy bubbles in 
the air, no one should ever, under the penalty of being 
deemed a bore, ignorant of the first rules of society, in- 
terrupt another in discourse, however trifling, or an- 
swer v-hen the discourse is addressed to another person. 
If every body knows this, as you may possibly think, 
the greater shame it is that so few will practise it. 
There is another point that should be fairly under- 
stood by all who walk at large in the world, and that 
is, a true perception of the small quantity of knowledge 
men are really endowed with. We live, no doubt, in 
that age of intellect, an age when more persons have 
been birched into the arts of reading and writing, than 
in any other age ever recorded ; and yet, with all these 
advantages, how few people do you see who can do any 
one thing even tolerably well, or who possess a fair 
share of what a young lady—and young ladies are the 
only philosophers I ever quote,—once termed common 
savoir. The truth is, that rudeness is the only art in 
which the mass of men can attain to any degree of pro- 
ficiency ; a discovery which I look upon as one of the 
test yet made in the amen | of manners. It is 
idle to assert that we all 
like; millions, indeed the world at large, know no suc 
thing, for if they did, we should not see such hosts of 
persons seeking renown, honor, and distinction, by 
various shades and degrees of mere impertinence. 
Look at the exquisite, the vapid exclusive; are they 
not absolutely rude and il-bred in common intercourse, 
unless when speaking to those whom they know or 
believe to be their superiors in wealth or station? And 


would such persons, who are often of respectable rank, | 


fall into such silly errors, if they were really conscious 
of the facility of rudeness, and knew that every vulgar 
blockhead could be as rude as themselves? Perhaps 


you will say that such persons are only skilfully and | 


elegantly rude, and always, under a varnish of exterior 
politeness, purposely transparent indeed, but always 


strong enough to shelter them from the consequences or | 
This, indeed, is of- | 


reproaches of direct impertinence. 
ten the case, and the offenders, instead of being looked 
upon as clever fellows—the character to which they as- 
pire—should be set down as regular sneaks, “ willing 
to wound, and yet afraid to strike ;” as gentlemen, in- 
deed, to whose seat of honor a toe might be applied 
without the least inconvenience. 
*_** © © © @ & 


As rudeness is not my present theme, I cannot stop 


“ 


now men can be rude if — 
1 
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to describe the thousand different modes in which it 
shows itself in polite society; for the tone of voice in 
which the most commonplace thing is uttered, and the 
manner in which the simplest thing is done, may alter 
the character of the words or action from collar 
courtesy to extraordinary rudeness. ‘The ejaculations 
“ah!” “ha!” the word “indeed,” if at no time to be 
recommended, are, at least, harmless’in themselves; 
yet nothing is casier than to give them, by application 
and intonation, an offensive, and even insulting mean- 
ing. And yet you meet men, who would not like to be 
called simpletons, very proud of their fancied skill in 
handling the “ah!” and the “ha!” I have often wish- 
ed to see such coxcombs answered with a “bah!” 
But even this must be qualified to some extent, for there 
are defensive ejaculations as well as offeasive ones; 
and the “ah” may sometimes be used with effect on 
the defensive. ‘I'he words “indeed,” “ curious,” “ how 
strange,” “how very singular,” are all good defensive 
ternis,—shields to arrest the progress of a bore, and 
prevent you from adding fuel to the flame, by entering 
ito the subject of some tedious disquisition, or still 
more tedious tale of wonder. Still you will observe 
that these defensive terms are not very polite, only ne- 
cessity has no law, and they are, of course, better than 
silence and inattention. You will do well to attend to 
the hint, and check your tongue, and shorten your visit, 
the moment such sounds strike woon your ear. 
Another sate, and wot unusual mode of being rude, 
is to collect and have at command all the set phrases 
used by vulgar persons, in order to say what they fan 
cy very sharp and severe things,—to silence some one, 
perhaps, Who is attracting more attention than falls to 
the share of the vulgarian himself. Such a man shali 
break in upon the most harmless conversation with “ 1 
think, sir, you éé¢ under a mistake.” If any remark is 
made on the expression, he shelters himself behind the 
plain, inoffensive meaning of the words, and refers you, 
with exulting coolness, to Johnson’s Dictionary: he 
has shewn himself coarse and ill bred, but thinks that 
| his rudeness, of which he is conscious enough himself, 
| has been mistaken by others for sharpness and wit 
| ‘There are athousand phrases of this kind, with which 
a certain class of persons, mosuy of an envious dispo- 
sition, always provide theinselves. 





S nek sentence 


good society. 

* But, to the subject, Captain Sabertash !” I think 1 
hear the impatient reader exclaim. ‘“ We all wish to 
shine in conversation, and are anxious to learn how.” 
You are, are you!’ And do you know how much you 
have to learn beforehaud ! If not, | will tell you. I 
have no wish to condemn the pensive public to eternal 
silence, but must inform them that it 1s not so easy to 
shine in conversation as many may suppose. Fluency of 
tongue, and a little modest assurance, though very well 
for imposing on the unwary, go but a litle way when 
you have to do with those who are really worth pleas- 
ing. What figure will a person cut in 4 gant and ed 
ucated society, Whose thoughts have never been engaged 
on any but mere eating and drinking matters; who 
has never reflected upon life, men, and manners; whose 


and wonders of nature; and who, in the events of his 
; own time, has not seen the results of the many deeds 
of sorrow, shame, greatness, or glory, that crowd the 
pages of the world’s variegated annals? Whoever 
| would take a share in polite conversation, must, at least, 
be well versed in the philosophy of life, and possess a 
fair acquaintance with general and natural history, 
geography, and the outlines of science. And though 
he te be neither a poet nor an artist, he must be well 
read in poetry and acquainted with the fine arts; be- 


cause it is only by their study that taste can be eculti- | 


vated, and fancy guided: a familiarity with the fine 
arts 1s necessary, in fact, in order to give him a per 
cepuion of the sublime and the beautiful, the very 
foundation from whence our emotions of delight must 
arise. 

Any man who attempts to take a share in conversa- 
| tion, without possessing the trifling acquirements her: 
mentioned, —for | have said nothing about learning of 
any kind,—will assuredly cut an indifferent figure. By 
merely uttering words, saying nothings for the purpose 
of annihilating silence, so to express myself, he only 
lowers himself in his own estimation, and seldom im 
poses upon others. If you cannot do better, just hold 
| your tongue, and some one may perhaps, be chari- 


j table enough to say that you are not so silly as you | 


look. 


* *+ *@ * * *- * 


In society, the object of conversation is, of course, 


* 


uttered in such a spirit, should blackball a man out of 


mind has never turned to a contemplation of the works | 
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entertainment—for we must not pretend to speak of in- 
struction,— it must, therefore, be adapted to the cirele 
in which it is carried on, and must be neither too high 
nor too deep for the party at large, so that every one ma 
contribute fis share, just at pleasure,and to the best of his 
powers. Every man in the land has been told a thousand 
times over that he must not speak too much of his 
own sweet self, and yet we constantly see people tam- 
bling headlong into this gross and glaring error; thus 
broadly displaying, to all the world, the wretched self- 
ishness of their nature, and their utter inability to think 
of any thing but self, self, self. This egotism always 
fails in its object ; the plan is to make others delighted 
with themselves, and then I will engage that they shall 
be delighted with you. On the other hand, you must 
take care not to overact your part, not to be meanly 
deferential, or oppressively polite, for nothing is so un- 
pleasing—I could almost say offensive —to men of 
sense and feeling; and even women dislike to be trou- 
bled at every turn by an excess of attention to les petits 
Ssouns. 

* * * . . . . . 

Besides the acquirements already specified, there are 
also a number of qualities essentially necessary for en- 
abling a man to join with advantage even in an ordina- 
ry conversation. He must be good tempered, cheerful, 
patient, observant of the looks, words, and tones of the 
company; he must be able to repress the bore, and 
draw out the reserved, and possess an easy and well 
modulated voice, neither loud, coarse, harsh, nor grating. 
Above all, he should be able to smile without effort, or 
contortion of the face and muscles; and yet, how few 
are there who can smile with beauty, and with a total 
absence of all that is feeble, false, or little in our na- 
ture? And how seldom do we really hear a manly 
voice unshaded by the betraying sounds that spring 
from feelings which the speaker would gladly hide in 
the darkest recess of his bosom? The ancient sage 
who wished to have a window placed in the breasts of 
men, in order that their hearts might be laid open for 
inspection, must have lived in the darkness of a her- 
mit’s cell; for had he lived in the world, he must have 
seen that every look, word, and gesture, betrays, to or- 
dinary observation, the heart, mind, and temper, of a 
focble child of clay; but, by “gazing on ourselves 
grown blind,” most of us are, for wise purposes, per- 
haps, rendered unable to perceive the beam in our 
neighbors’ eye. Once dispassionate, however, and 
freed from the mist cast before us by the thousand fol- 
| lics and prejudices of society—once the lord, instead 
| of being the slave, of pride, malice, envy, avarice, aad 
uncharitableness,—and then what a scene is presented 
i the view! Itisa sight worth fighting for, even if 
| 





the battle must be waged against the tawdry goddess 
of modern fashion, or against the spirit of tuft-hunt- 
ing, the real spirit of the age; the other spirits—such 
as those of reform, philanthropy, patriotism, and liber- 
julity, being only so many phantasmagoria goblins 
conjured up for some momentary and special purpose. 
‘Lhe proper management and modulation of the 
| Voice is a point to which I would particularly call the 
} attention of all young ladies; for a fine and melodious 
voice make athe Secellliaen vibrate to their very core. 
| . . . . . . . . 
| Dick Pendulum, our adjutant, jilted a young lady 
three days before the intended wedding, merely on ac- 
count of her voice. Miss ‘Trombone was not only a 
| fine-looking girl, but a clever one also; and the pair 
had, like most other pairs, got on extremely well during 
the courtship, while all was sunshine, till three days 
Lefore marriage, when Dick, on ascending the stairs, 
heard the lady scolding a servant about the non-arrival 
of a bonnet, or some such mighty matter. Astonished 
vt this new altitude of the well-known duleet tones, 
the adjutant halted, as at the colonel's own word of 
command, listened at attention for the space of one 
pendulum vibration, and then, going to the right about, 
hurried out of the house, and never stopped tll he got 
| fairly within the barrack-gate, when he immediately 
ut the orderly sergeant, with his best compliments 
to the family, to declare the match off altogether. In 
Ireland, where this happened, a halfpay ensign is 
often looked upon as no indilferent catch, so that a full 
pay adjutant was not to be given up without a strug- 
gle. Lawyers were called in; but, willing as they 
were to take up the cause, they were forced to resign it, 
oe that no jury in ‘Tipperary would declare the 


ady heart-broken while her voice remained whole. 
oo 





If you chance to meet a lost love of mine,—one on 
whose face and figwe nature has written “lady,”— 
who has large blue eyes,—whose full, mellow, clear, 
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and silver-toned voice, tells not merely of the high and 
generous spirit so congenial to the soul of woman, but 
of the gentler feelings of :he heart also,—who loves to 
flirt, dance, and be gay,—can be grave if necessary, 
and has a tear for others’ wo more readily than a sigh 
for her own,—who sings like a siren, and plays on the 
harp with the grace of all the Graces :—if her you see, 
then I say, beware; for it is when danger comes through 
the ear, as well as through the eye, that real, deep, and 
lasting impressions are made. ‘The world pretend to 
——_ at me for having asked such a girl nine times; 
wishing to have it believed that a captain of the Royal 
Grenadiers could receive nine refusals. Simpletons! 
do they not know that her equal would be worth ask- 
ing a hundred times? What think you of a set of 
boobies strutting about like turkey-cocks,— regular 
bubbly-jocks, as we say, in Scotland,—swelling with 
magnificent pride, and declaring that they would perish 
rather than again condescend to ask a girl who had 
refused to fly into their arms or the first intimation of 
their willingness to receive her? Such heroes make 
no allowance for doubts, fear, delicacy, and hesitation, 
and do not know that a girl, worth asking once, is 
worth asking a hundred times, unless she shows the 
cloven foot by the manner of her refusal; for it is not 
every one that can give a really graceful refusal. I 
have been refused a hundred times, and, fortune willing, 
intend to be refused an hundred times more. If not, I 
shall at least get a pretty, dashing wife instead, which 
will be some atonement. Is Miss Coutts Burdett en- 
gaged yet 1—Fraser’s Magazine. 


INFANCY. 
“ The smile of childhood on the cheek of age.” 


A child beside a mother kneels, 
With eyes of holy love, 

And fain would lisp, the vow it feels 
To Him enthroned above. 


That cherub gaze, that stainless brow, 
So exquisitely fair! — 

Who would not be an infant now, 
To breathe an infant’s prayer? 


No sin hath shaded its young heart, 
The eye scarce knows a tear; — 
Tis bright enough from earth to part, 

And grace another sphere ! 


And I was once a happy thing, 
Like that which now I see; 
No May-bird, on extatic wing, 

More beautifully free : 


The cloud that basked in noontide glow, 
The flower that danced and shone — 

All hues and sounds, above, below, 
Were joys to feast upon ! 


Let wisdom smile —-I oft forget 
The colder haunts of men, 

To hie where infant hearts are met, 
And be a child again; 


To look into the laughing eyes, 
And see the wild thoughts play, 
While o’er each cheek a thousand dies 
Of mirth and meaning stray. 


Oh! manhood, could thy spirit kneel 
Beside that sunny child, 

As fondly pray, and purely feel, 
With soul as undefiled — 


That moment would encircle thee 
With light and love divine; 

Thy gaze might dwell on Deity, 
And heaven itself be thine! 


, R. Monrcomery. 
Lincoln Col!. Oxon. 
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VISIT TO THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER. 


Weleft Brussels afier a delightful residence of three 
weeks’ within its hospitable walls. Of all the cities 
on the continent, which I have yet visited, Brussels 
offers the greatest attractions as a place of residence 
for the idler orman of leisure. Itis a gay and elegant 
city, abounding in all the luxuries of life and refine- 
ments of society; where a man may pursue his 
pleasures or his occupation without the annoyance of 
the officious observation and remarks of his neighbor. 
Finishing my last breakfast in Brussels, (incompara- 
ble palé de foie gras and coffee of the Hotel Europe! 
shall I ever forget you?) 1 set out, with a pleasant 
party of friends, for the renowned field of Waterloo, 
distant some fifteen miles southward, the road leading 
through a deep forest to the very field, which opened 
pleasantly before us, in the light of an autumn sun, 
loaded with ripened fruit and mellow grain. At Hou- 
gomont we obtained refreshments, and an excellent 
guide, who went over the ground with us, pointing 
out spots where the contest raged the fiercest, and 
where Howard, Picton, and other great men, fell. He 
the battle-field, 
which we were all surprised to find so narrow — the 
extreme distance between Hougomont and Papelot not 
exceeding three miles. ‘“ Small theatre for such a tra- 
gedy!” We could discover no traces of that great 
battle, except the marks of cannon balls on some of 


also showed to us the bowudaries o! 


the larger trees, and a few ruins around, which, how- 
ever, the uninformed traveller would not suppose to 
Regardless of the 
great actions accomplished there, the peasant turns up 


have been occasioned by war. 


the hallowed sod with his ploughshare, and season 
after season brings forth the harvest, unmindful of the 
thousand buried hopes which there repose, or the 
boundless ambition which there received a check. 


“Earth had received into her silent womb 
Her slaughtered creatures: horse and man there lay, 
And friend and foe, within the general tomb. 
Equal had been their lot; one fatal day 
For all, —one labor, — and one place of rest, 
They found within their common parent’s breast. 


“ Was it a soothing or a mournful thought, 
Amid this scene of slaughter as we stood, 

Where armies had with recent fury fought, 
To mark how gentle Nature still pursued 

Her quiet course, as if she took no care 


‘For what her noblest work had suffered there ?”’ 


Innumerable quantities of bullets, buttons, pieces of 
old swords, guns, and other relics, were offered for 
sale. It is computed thet there are annually more 
bullets sold as curiosities to travellers than were used 
in the battle. 
shown timber enough, which we are told belonged to 
the ark, to build a small fleet. Atthe hotel Roy d’Es- 
pagne, where we dined, we saw a veritable relic, a 


So in the convents and churches we are 


small piece of brass ordnance with Napoicon’s name 


upon it; our host gave us its entertaining history. At | 
this hotel Wellington had his head quarters on the 17th | 


June, 1515, Bonaparte on the 18th, and Blucher on the 
19h. The autobiography of this house would be 
worth something. 


We visited in the afternoon the church of Waterloo, 
a small temple built in the reign of the unhappy Car- 
los of Spain, the last of the Austrians. In this church 
there are two or three plain marble tablets, bearing the 
names of some who fell in the battle. I copied the fol- 


lowing as a memento of the place : 


Sacred 
to the memory 


0 
Lt. Col. Edward Stables, 
Sir Francis D’Oyley, K.C.B., 
Charles Thomas, 
William Miller, 
William Henry Milner, 
Captain Robert Adair, 
Edward Grose, 
NewtonChambers, 
Thomas Brown, 
Ensign Edward Pardoe, 
James Lord Hay, 
The Hon. 8. 8. P. Barrington, 


of 
His Britannic Majesty’s 
First Regiment of Foot Guards, 
who fell gloriously, in the battle 
of Quatre Bras and Wateloo,* on 
the 16th and 18th of June, 
1815. 
The officers of the 
Regiment have erected this 
Monument in commemoration 
of the fall of their 
gallant companions. 
In the churchyard there are a few humble tomb 
stones. I copied this from one of them. 
D.O.M 
Ici repose te Colonel 
De Langreher, Commandant 
le premier Bataillon de 
Bremen, blessé a mort a 
la battaille de Waterloo, 
le 18th Juin, 1815, et enterré 
le lendemain, agé 
40 ans. 
R. L. P. 


Afier one night's repose, somewhat disturbed by 
dreams of battle and bloodshed, I set out on my jour- 
ney, with two of my companions, (the others return- 
ing to Brussels,) over fields immortalized by heroic 
deeds for centuries, though the achievements of modern 
times upon them have almost obliterated from memory 
the names of Marlborough and Blenheim. 

B. 


MONEY. 


[We have pleasure in presenting our readers with 
an abstract of the very interesting historical notice on 
this subject, which formed a part of a lecture delivered 
by the elder Mr. Landseer, at the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, London. ]} 

Strange as it will appear to those who are more ac- 
customed to active life than to silent speculation, 
Assyria, (says Mr. Landseer,) with her immense 
hosts, and her spacious and magnificent cities, had no 
money—Egypt, opulent, populous, mysterious, and 





abundant Egypt, had no _money—Ancient Persia, be- 
fore the age of the first Darius, had no money—the 
early Hebrews, and even during the most prosperous 
| period of the age of Solomon, and down to the time of 
| Judas Maccabeus, were without money—Etruria, 
from first to last, was without money—Rome was 
without money to the time of Servius Tullius—and the 
Greeks of the heroic ages were equally destitute of 
money. 
_ Among all those nations, gold and silver, when used 
} in barter, was weighed out by the scales; as when 
| Abraham purchased the cave of Machpcelah, he “ weigh- 
ed to Ephron the silver which he had named in the au- 
dience of the sons of Heth; moreover, there was an- 
| ciently no money in Arabia, or the riches of the Pa- 
triarch Job would not have been estimated by his 
| camels, oxen, and she asses: and there wasnone in 
Greece down to the time of Homer, who nowhere 
mentions or alludes to it, but, on the contrary, by in- 
| forming us that the armour of Diomede cost only nine 
| oxen, while that which Glaucus gencrously gave in 
exchange for it, cost one hundred, shows that cattle, 
| in their larger purchases, were made the current mea- 
| sure of value. It is from this circumstance too, of oxen 





* So mis-spelt, 
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and asses being at the time the ordinary and known | 


signs of property, and current measure of value, that 
we find them specifically mentioned inthe tenth com- 
mandment; and the virtuous prohibition of covetous- 
ness derives local intelligibility from the notoriety of 
the fact. 

The invention of coining was not only a very curi- 
ous adaptation of engraving to the purposes of society, 
but an important event in the History of the World. 
It is not, however, known when or in what country 
money first became the substitute for cattle and un- 
stamped bullion, as the general representative of pro- 
perty and the measure of value. Mr. Landseer is of 
opinion that the Darics, issued by the first Darius, are 
the oldest Persian coins that were ever minted in that 


empire. 

Phere is, however, reason to believe, that Darics 
were not the very first coins which the world had be- 
held. Montesquieu is of opinion, that the Lydians 
first found out the art of coming moncy. By others, 
the invention is attributed to Phidon of Argos. But 
the arts of die engraving and of the mintage of money 
were, no doubt, like most other arts, progressive. 
That ingots of bullion were in commercial use, that 
stamps were applicd to them in order to save time 
and the constant reference to the scales, and that bar- 
ter was thus facilitated in Western Asia for ages pri- 
or to that of Lycurgus, are not only faets very suppo- 
sable and credible in themselves, but may be authenti- 
eated from the circumstance of “ stamped ingots” be- 
ing alluded to in the Hebrew and Arabic versions of 
the book of Job. Thus it may be secn how possible it 
is for very numerous and extensive communities to 
arrive at national end commercial prosperity, and to 
attain popular happiness or comfort, without money, 
without even the knowledze of that which to modern 
habitudes and to some modern philosophers appears 
to be so indispensable to every purpose of life, and al- 
most even toexistence itself. India, Persia, Assyria, 
Judea, Egypt, Greece, Etruria, Rome, the nations of 
Asia Minor, including Tyre and its dependencies, all 
arrived at civilization and comfort without the cur- 
rent use of cash, and carried on their extensive mer- 
cantile and manufacturing transactions, merely by 
bartering commodities in kind—bullion being reckoned 
amongst those commodities. These nations were po- 
pulous, almost beyond credibility, and transported 
their produce, manufactures, and other merchandizes, 
in ships of Tyre and Tarshish from Ophir, and the 
utmost Indian Isle, (which is believed to have been 
Ceylon,) to Gaul and our own Cassiterides. 





L. E. L’S LAST QUESTION. 
By Ecizapeta Barrerr. 


“ Do you think of me as I think of you, 

My friends, my friends?” She said it from the sea, 
The English minstrel in her minstrelsy — 

While under brighter skies than erst she knew, 

Her heart grew dark, and gropéd as the blind, 

To touch, across the waves, friends left behind — 
“Do you think of me as I think of you ?” 


It seemed not much to ask —as I of you — 
We all do ask the same — no eyelids cover 
Within the meekest eyes that question over — 
And little in this all the loving do, 

But sit (among the rocks ?) and listen for 
The echo of their own love evermore — 

Do you think of me as I think of you? 


Love-learnéd, she had sung of only love — 
And as achild asleep, (with aoe | head 
Dropped on the fairy-book he lately read.) 
Whatever household noises round him move, 
Hears in his dream some elfin turbulence — 
Even so, suggestive to her inward sense, 

All sounds of life assumed one tune of love. 


And when the glory of her dream withdrew, 
When knightly gestes and courtly pageantries 
Were broken in her visionary eyes 

By tears, the solemn seas attested true — 
Forgetting that sweet lute beside her hand, 

She asked not “ Do you praise me, O my land,” 
But, “ Think ye of me, friends, as I of you.” 


True heart to love, that pouréd many a jee 
Love's oracles for England, smooth and well, — 
Would God, thou hadst an inward oracle 

In that lone moment, to confirm thee dear! 

For when thy question friends in agony 

Made passionate response, ‘‘ We think of thee,” 
Thy place was in the dust — too deep to hear! 








Could she not wait to catch the answering breath 1— 
Was she content with that drear ocean’s sound, 
Dashing his mocking infinite around 

The craver of a little love 1 — beneath 

Those stars, content — where last her song had gone ? 
‘y* 4 : > 

They, mute and cold in radiant life, as soon 

Their singer was to be, in darksome death ! 


Bring od vain answers —ery, “ We think of thee |” 
How think ye of her ?— in the long ago 

Delights ?— or crowned by new bays ! — not so— 
None smile, and none are susie where lyeth she — 
With all her visions unfulfilled, save one, 

Her childhood’s, of the palm-trees in the sun — 

And lo !— their shadow on her sepulchre ! 


Do you think of me as I think of you ?7— 

O friends, O kindred, O dear brotherhood 

Of the whole world—what are we that we should 
For covenants of long affection sue ?— 

Why press so near cach other, when the touch 

Is barred by graves? Not much, and yet too much, 
This, “ Think upon meas I think of you.” 


But while on mortal lips I shane anew 

A sight to mortal issues, verily 

Above th’ unshaken stars that see us die, 

A vocal pathos rolls—and ne whodrew 

All life trom dust, and for all, who tasted death, 
By death, and life, and love appealing saith, 
Do you THINK OF ME AS I THINK OF You ? 


[The following twin-sonnets, called ‘Who is the 
Poet,’ and ‘ The use of a Poet,’ by Hartley Coleridge 
Esq., prove that their author is worthy of the distin- 
guished name he bears. — Ed. L. G.] 


Who is the Poet? Who the man whose lines 

Live in the souls of men like household words? 
Whose thought, spontaneous as the song of birds, 
With eldest truth coeval, still combines 

With each day’s product, and like morning shines, 
Exempt from age! ’Tis he, and only he, 

Who team that Truth is free, and only free, — 
That Virtue, acting in the strict confines 

Of positive law, instructs the infant spirit 

In its best strength, and proves its mere demerit 
Rooted in earth, yet tending to the sky, — 

With patient hope surveys the narrow bound, 
Culls every flower that loves the lowly ground, 
And fraught with sweetness, wings her way on high. 


A thousand thoughts were stirring in my mind, 
That strove in vain to fashion utterance meet, 
And each the other cross’d — swift as a fleet 

Of April clouds, perplexed by gusts of wind, 
That veer, and veer, around, before, behind. 
Now History pointed to the ‘customed beat, 
Now Fancy’s clue unravelling, led their feet 
Through mazes manifold, and quaintly twined. 
So were they straying —so had ever atray’d ; 
Had not the wiser poets of the past 

The vivid chart of human life display’d, 

And taught the laws that regulate the blast, 
Wedding wild impulse to calm forms of beauty, 
And making peace 'twixt liberty and duty. 








GEMS OF LITERATURE. 


THE SILENT LOVER, 


By Sin Wacrter Raceien. 


Passions are likened best to floods and streams, 
‘The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb ; 
So, when affection yields discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come : 
They that are rich in words must needs discover 
They are but poor in that which makes a lover. 


Wrong not, sweet mistress of my heart! 
The merit of true passion, 

With thinking that he feels no smart, 
That sues for no compassion. 


Since, if my plaints were not U approve 
The conquest of thy beauty, 

It comes not from defect of love, 
But fear t exceed my duty. 


For, knowing that I sue to serve 
A saint of such perfection, 

As all desire, but none deserve 
A place in her affection. 





I rather choose to want relief, 
Than venture the revealing ; 

Where glory recommends the grief, 
Despair disdains the healing. 

Silence in love betrays more wo 
Than words, though ne'er so witty: 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity. 

Then wrong not, dearest to my heart! 
My love for secret passion : 

He smarteth most who hides his smart, 
And sues for no compassion. 


——— 


TRUE AND FALSE LIGHT. 
By Rev. C. B. Tayvor. 

[We must apply Wordsworth’s lines to this deli- 
neation of a humble Christian: 

“ And = must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.”] 

“ There are many false lights in the world. There is 
but one true light. "Tis our nature to be drawn forth 
and dazzled by those false lights, by worldly ambition, 
carnal pleasure, uncertain riches. We seek the spark- 
ling but fatal deceit, we encircle it, hover nearer and 


nearer. Warnings there are to stop us in our deluded 
course. A kind hand would often stop us; often itis 


thrust between us and the scorching glare, too often 
with too many in vain. They reach the object of 
their desire, but it becomes their destruction. The 
true lighi, the source of life, and cheerfulness, and 
peace, has shined in vain for them; has been shunned 
as if it were some horrible and pestilential meteor, 
Would you see the parable of this in nature’s volume 4 
See the moth drawn forth by the glare of a mean and 
rank-smelling candle. Its red and glowing flame 
proves only too attractive; the insect hovers nearer and 
nearer, and the hand of the observer is often thrust be- 
fore the treacherous light: how very often is the warn- 
ing offered in vain, the flame is reached, but with it 
death. For the same insect, the bright and glorious 
sun, the source of health and life, has shined in vain; 
the moth has shunned it; we seldom see it on the wing 
ull the bright and beautiful sun has come to its set- 
ting 

“ Walking in the country on an autumnal day is 
like conversing with a friend whom we are about to 
lose, whose death we know to be near. Every fallin 
leaf is like the last words of those who will soon speak 
to us no more.” 

“The man who deems sorrow for past sin, with- 
out a newness of life following, to be repentance, is 
like one who takes medicine for a disease without car- 
ing to be restored to new health by it.” 

“There may be a cloud without a rainbow, but 
there cannot be a rainbow without a cloud,” 


[The Mirror of Magistrates is the title of a work 
printed in the reign of Elizabeth. We take the fol- 
lowing fine passages from the Induction, by Lord 
Backhurst. | 

OLD AGE. 


And next in order sad old age we found ; 

His beard all hoar, his eyes hollow and blind, 
With drooping cheer, still poring on the ground, 
As on the place where nature him assign’d 
To rest, when that the Sisters had untwined 
His vital thread, and ended with their knife 

The flecting course of fast declining life. 


Crookback'd he was, tooth-shaken, and ee 

Went on three feet, and sometimes crept on four ; 
With old lame bones that rattled by his side, 

His scalp all piled, and he, with eld forlore, 

His wither'd fist still knocking at Death's door; 
Trembling and drivelling as he draws his breath, 
In brief, the shape and messenger of Death.” 


We know of nothing in our language, on the same 
subject, which surpasses the following description of 
night, in the same work : 


Midnight was come, when every vital thin 
With sweet, sound sleep, their weary limbs dia rest ; 
The beasts were still, the little birds that sing, 
Now sweetly slept beside their mother’s breast, 
The old and all were shrouded in their nest; 
The waters calm. the cruel seas did cease, 


The woods, the fields, and all things held their peace, 
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The golden stars were whirl’d amid their race, 
And on the earth did laugh with twinkling light ; 

When each thing, nestled in his resting place, 
Forgot day’s pains in pleasures of the night: 
The hare had not the greedy hound in sight; 

The fearful deer of death stood not in doubt; 

The partridge dreamt not of the falcon’s foot. 





DEATH. 


How wonderful is Death, 

Death, and his brother, Sleep! 
oe as yonder waning moon, 

ith hps of Jurid blue ; 

The other, rosy as the morn, 

When, throned on ocean’s wave, 

It blushes o’er the world: 
Yet both so passing wonderful ! 

Queen Mab. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Jack Adams, the Mutineer. By Capt. Chamier, R. N. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 


The admirers of Defoe are already acquainted with 





the hero of this novel, and have now an opportunity 
of acquiring further authentic information respecting 
him, in a work of remarkable interest. Captain Cha- 
mier is ever at home on the sea. 
“ A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast,” 

are heartfelt delights to him. The fine sea scenes and 
sea stories which abound in this work, are set before 
the reader in a most masterly and attractive manner. 


My Niece; or, the Stranger’s Grave. E. Walker, 


New York. 

This beautiful and instructive tale, which has been 
out of print for some years, comes before the public in 
a style worthy of all praise. Beautifully printed and 
beautifully bound, externally it resembles our best an 
nuals, and internally a great superiority is evinced 
over the most of them. The instructive moral of the 
talemay be gathered from the author's concluding 
paragraph, which we extract. 

“ Reader, I have told thee a tale of no ordinary wo; 
but it hasa moral in it. Whatever thou mayest be, or 
however situated, guard well the first avenues which 


lead to sin; for, if one false step be taken, thou canst 
not tell of how many evils it may be the prelude.” 


The Recognition of Friends in another World. 
the Rev. Benjamin Dorr, 
New York. 

A very pretty volume, written by a man of genius 
and refined taste. 
handled. 
men, that earthly ties, severed by death, may be uni- 
ted in another world, will ensure for this work many 


readers. 


By 
Scofield and Voorhies, 


The subject is ably and poetically 
The hope inherent in the breasts of all good 





Wild Scenes in the Forestand Prairie. By C. F. Hoff- 
man, Esq. Bently, London. 


We are surprised at not seeing this work announced 
by some American publisher. The interest excited 
by the tales and narrative, coupled with the great pop 
ularity of the accomplished author, would, we should 
We 
give a sketch of a thorough bred American hunter, and 
a Camping out scene. 

“Lhad heard,” says Mr. Hoffinan, “ of some of John 
Cheney’s feats before coming to this region, and ex- 

ted, of course, to see one of those roystering, cavor- 
ting, rifle-shirted blades, that [| had ever seen upon our 
western frontier, and was at first not a little disap- 
pointed, when a slight-looking man of about seven-and 


suppose, ensure the sale of a very large edition. 





thirty, dressed like a plain countryman, and of a pe- 
culiarly quiet, simple manner, was introduced to me 
as the doughty slayer of bears and panthers; a man 
that lived winter and summer three fourths cf the 
time in the woods, and a real bond fide hunter by pro- 
fession. 
the ridiculous about his character when I saw that this 
formidable Nimrod carried with him, as his only wea- 
pon and insignia of his art, @ pistol and a jack-knife! 
But when, at my laughing at such toys, | was told by 
others of the savage encounters which John, assisted 
by his dog, and aided by these alone, had undertaken 
successfully — not to mention the number of deer which 
he sent every winter to ag ets 5 respect for his 
hunting-tools was mightily increased, and a few days 
in the woods with him sufficed to extend that respect 
to himself.” 

“* Well!’ said Cheney, after he had cooked the trout 
to a turn, and placed a plump, red, juicy fellow, upon 
a clean cedar chip before each of us, with an accom- 
paniment of roast potatoes and capital wheaten bread ; 
‘now isn’t this better than taking your dinner shut up 
close in a room ?— Certainly, John,’ said I. ‘A man 
ought never to go into a house except he is ill, and wish- 
es to use it for a hospital.’ ‘ Well, now, I don’t know 
whether you are inairnest in saying that, but that’s jist 
my way of thinking. Twice | have given up hunting, 
and taken to a farm: but | always get sick after living 
long in housen. I don’t sleep well in them; and some- 
times when I go to see my friends, not wishing to seem 
particular-like, I jist let them go quietly to bed, and 
then slip out of a window with my blanket, and get a 
good nap under a tree in the open air. A man wants 
nothing but a tree above him to keep off the dew, and 
inake him feel kind of homelike, and then he can enjoy 
areal sleep. — But are you never disturbed by any 
wild animal when sleeping thus without a fire or a 
camp! one of us asked.— Well, I remember once 
being wakened by a cretur. The dumb thing was 
standing right over me, looking into my face. lt was 
so dark, that neither of us, | suppose, could see what 
the other was: but he was more frightened than I was, 
for when I raised myself a little he ran off so fast that 
I couldn’t make out what he was; and sceing it was 
so dark, that to follow him would be of no account, | 
laid down again and slept till morning, without his 
disturbing me again.’— Suppose it had been a bear !’ 
— Well, a bear isn’t exactly the varmint to buckle 
with so off-hand; though lying on your back is about 
as good a way as any to receive him, if your knife be 
long and sharp; but afore now I’ve treed a bear at 
nightfall, and sitting by the root of the tree until he 
should come down, have fallen asleep, from being too 
tired to keep good watch, and let the tellow escape be- 
fore morning.” 


Camping Out.— ‘It ain’t so bad a place for camp- 
ing out,’ said John Cheney, as he rose from slaking 
his thirst at a feeble rill which trickled from beneath 
the roots of a rifted cedar over which he leaned —‘ it 
ain’t so bad a place to camp, if it didn’t rain so like all 
natur. I wouldn't mind the rain much, nother, if we 
had a good shantee; but you see the bireh bark won't 
run at this season, and it’s pretty hard to make a water- 
proof thatch, unless you have hemlock boughs — 
hows’ever, gentlemen, {ll do the best by ye. And so 
he did! Honest John Cheney, thou art at once as 


staunch a hunter, and as true and gentle a practiser of 


woodcraft, as ever roamed the broad forest; and be- 
shrew me when I forgot thy services that night in the 
Indian Pass. The trame of a wigwam used by some 
former party was still standing, and Cheney went to 


work industriously tying poles across it with withes of 


yellow birch, and thatching the roof and sides with 
boughs of balsam-fir. Having but one axe with us, 
my friend and myself were, in the meantime, unem- 
ployed, and nothing could be more disconsolate than 
our situation, as we stood dripping in the cold rain, 
and thrashing our arms, like hackney-coachmen, to 
keep the blood in circulation. My hardy triend, in- 
deed, was in a much worse condition than myself. He 
had been indisposed when he started upon the expedi- 
tion, and was now so hoarse that [ could scarcely hear 
him speak amid the gusts of wind which swept 
throuch the ravine. We both shivered as ifin an ague, 
but he suffered under a fever which was soon superad- 
ded. We made repeated attempts to strike a fire, but the 
matches would not ignite, and when we had recourse 
to flint and steel, everything was so damp around us 
thatour fire would not kindle. John began to look 
exceedingly anxious :—‘ Now if we only had a little 
daylight left, L would make some pha» Prove aA for 


Nay, there struck me as being something of 
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you ; but it will never do Ep sick here, for if this 
storm prove a north-easter, God only knows whether 
all of us may ever get away from this notch again. I 
guess I had better leave the camp as it is, and first 
make a fire for you.’ Saying this, Cheney shouldered 
his axe, and striking off a few yards, he felled a dead 
tree, split it open, and took some dry chips from the 
heart. I then spread my cloak over the spot where he 
laid them to keep off the rain, and stooping under it he 
soon kindled a blaze, which we employed ourselves in 
feeding until the ‘camp’ was completed. And now 
came the task of laying ina supply of fuel for the 
night. This the woodman effected by himself with 
an expedition that was marvellous. Measuring three 
or four trees with his eye, to see that they would fall 
near the fire without touching our wigwam, he attack- 
ed them with his axe, felled, and chopped them into 
logs, and made his wood-pile in less time than could a 
city sawyer, who had all his timber carted to hand. 
Blankets were then produced from a pack which he 
had carriedon his back; and these, when stretched 
over acarpeting of leaves and branches, would have 
made a comfortable bed, if the latter had not been satu- 
rated with rain. Matters, however, seemed to assume 
a comfortable aspect, as we now sat under the shade 
of boughs, drying our clothes by the fire; while John 
busied himself in broiling some bacon which we had 
brought withus. But our troubles had only yet be- 
gun; and I must indulge in some details of a night 
in the woods, for the benefit of ‘ gentlemen who sit at 
home at ease.’ 

“Our camp, which was nothing more than a shed 
of boughs open on the side towards the fire, promised 
a suflicient protection against the rain so long as the 
wind should blow from the right quarter ; and an out- 
lying deer-stalker might have been content with our 
means and appliances for comfort during the night. 
Cheney, indeed, seemed perfectly satisfied as he wateh- 
ed the savoury slices which were to form our supper 
steaming up from the coals. ‘ Well,’ said the woods- 
man, ‘ you sce there’s no place but what if a man be- 
stirs himself to do his best, he may find some comfort in 
it. Now, many’s the time that [ have been in the woods 
ona worst night than this, and having noaxe nor 
nothing to make a fire with, have crept into a hollow 
log, and lay shivering till morning; but here, now 
with such a fire as that—’ As he spoke a sudden puff 
of wind drove the smoke from the green and wet tim- 
ber fullinto our faces, and filled the shantee to a de- 
gree so stifling, that we all rushed out into the rain, 
that blew in blinding torrents against us. ‘ 'Torment- 
ed lightning! eried John, aghast at this new annoy- 
ance. ‘ This is too pesky bad; but I can manage the 
smoke if the wind does'nt blow from more than three 
quarters at atime.’ Seizing his axe upon the instant, 
he plunged into the darkness beyond the fire, and in a 
moment or two a large tree came crashing with all its 
leafy honours, bearing down with it two or three sap- 
lings to our feet. With the green boughs of these he 
made a wall around the fire to shut out the wind, leaving 
it open only on the side towards the shantee. The 
supper was now cooked without further interruption. 
My friend was too ill to eat; but though under some 
anxiety on his account, I myself did full justice to the 
culinary skill of cur guide, and began to find some en- 
joyment amid all the discomfort of our situation. The 
recollection of similar scenes in other days gave a 
relish to the wildness of the present, and inspired that 
complacent feeling which a man of less active pur- 
suits sometimes realizes, when he finds that the se- 
dentary habits of two or three years have not yet 
warped and destroyed the stirring tastes of his youth. 
We told stories and recounted adventures. I could 
speak of these northern hills, from having passed some 
time among them upon a western branch of the Hud- 
son, when a lad of fourteen ; while the mountain-hun- 
ter would listen with interest to the sporting scenes that 
I could describe to him upon the open plains of the far 
west ; though I found it impossible to make him under- 
stand how men could find their way in a new country 
where there were so few trees! With regard to the 
incidents and legends that I gathered in turn from him, 
I may hereafter enlighten the reader. But our dis- 
course was suddenly cut short by a catastrophe which 
had nearly proved a very serious one. This was 
nothing more or less than the piles of brush which en- 
circled our fire, to keep the wind away, suddenly kin- 
dling into a blaze, and for a moment or two threaten- 
ing to consume our wigwam. The wind, at the same 
time, poured down the gorge in shifting, angry blasts, 
which whirled the flames in reeling eddies high into 
the air, bringing the gray cliffs into momentary light 
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—touching the dark evergreens with a ruddy glow— 
and lighting up the stems of the pale birches, that 
looked like sheeted ghosts amid the surrounding 
gloom. A finishing touch of the elements was yet 
wanting to complete the agreeableness of our situa- 
tion, and finally, just as the curtain of brush on the 
windward side of the fire was consumed, the cold 
rain changed into a flurry of snow ; and the quickly- 
melted flakes were driven with the smoke into the in- 
nermost parts of our wigwam. Conversation was now 
out of the question. John did, indeed, struggle on 
with a panther story for a moment or two, and one or 
two attempts were made to joke upon our miserable 
situation, ut sleet and smoke alternately damped and 
stifled our effort, and then all was still except the roar 
of the elements. My sick friend must have passed a 
horrible night, as he woke me once or twice with his 
coughing; but I wrapped myself in my cloak, and 
placing my mouth upon the groud to avoid choking 
from the smoke, I was soon dreaming as quietly as if 
in a curtained chamber at home. The last words I 
heard John utter, as he coiled himself in a blanket, 
were— Well, it’s some comfort, since it’s taken on to 
blow so, I’ve cutdown most of the trees around us 
that would be likely to fall and crush us during the 
night.’” 





Family Visiter and Silk Culturist. Edited by T. 
Dwight, Jun. We should have called the attention of 
our readers to this meritorious publication before this 
time. The work contains a great variety of entertain- 
ing miscellaneous matter, besides authentic and use- 
ful information relative to the making of silk, and ma- 
nufacturing of it into articles ofuse. We should think 
this publication invaluable to those who are turning 
their attention to the cultivation of the Morus Muilti- 
caulis. 








To our Exchange Papers. — The course pursued by 
some, of borrowing articles from our pages, without 
credit, is so manifestly unjust towards us, that we 
shall cease to exchange with those who continue in the 
practice hereafter. 





Mr. Shales, the great American Roscius. — Our read- 
ers may not be aware that there has suddenly burst upon 
the theatrical world, a genius, in the person of Mr. Shales, 
that eclipses all the great tragedians of ancient or mo- 
dern times. This modern Roscius made his debut in 
Boston, and the whole town has been electrified by 
him. The Morning Post observes, “ The question is 
now narrowed down to Shales, or no play.” The 
Transcript says, “ He has evidently given days and 
nights to the study of Shakspeare, and boldly discards 
the vicious readings of his predecessors, whilst he 
places in most luminous view those latent beauties of 
the poet which have lain concealed, ever since the first 
folio, beneath the rubbish of commentators. It would 
gratify us to see him in Lear, or Hamlet, or Richard 
the Third, on horseback.” Mr. Shales has wholly 
discarded the ridiculous mode of stamping upon the 
stage; the delicate manner in which he treads the 
boards cannot be too highly admired. The Daily 
News observes, “ His tread upon the stage reminds 
us strongly of a person trying to step upon an egg 
without breaking it.” The Herald says, “ He played 
Richard to kill.” In addition to all this, we have 
three communications from private correspondents in 
Boston, which are filled with encomiums on Mr. 
Shales. At his benefit it was computed that ten thou- 
sand persons made application for tickets after the 
places were all taken. At the end of the play Mr. 
Shales was called out, and presented, by a gentleman 
in the stage box, (appointed by a committee.) with a 
service of plate! and, although Mr. Shales afterwards 
discovered that the service was, in true republican 
taste, manufactured of fin, he, exemplifying the true 
nobility of his nature, said, “ He estimated not the 





present by its intrinsic value, but by the motives 
which prompted the donors.” On another occasion, 
a correspondent informs us, when called out to receive 
the plaudits of the audience, Mr. Shales, being fatigued 
with his arduous part, brought out a chair with him 
and seated himself before the footlights, with his arms 
folded and legs crossed, and reecived the acclamations 
of praise with true Roman dignity; while sitting in 
this position, some person in the gallery cried out, 
“put down your leg, Shales, it don’t look well;” and 
Mr. Shales, ever striving to please, immediately put 
down his leg. One correspondent writes, that Mr, 
Shales has discovered new readings and new mean- 
ings for every page of Shakspeare ; and he knows not 
whether he is more surprised at his great genius, or at 
the stupidity of the world in not having made the dis- 
coveries before; he ends his letter with, “ Stand Shales 
but firm, he'll ’gainst the world make head.” 

Mr. Shales having completed his profitable engage- 
ment in Boston, will immediately make a southern 
starring tour; lucky will be the manager who can 
engage him at any price. 





Soirée Musicales.— Mr. Horn’s last soirée went off 
in brilliant style. The next entertainment will be 
given on the 2ist instant; when will be performed, 
for the first time in America, Dryden’s Alexander's 
Feast, music by Handel. We are glad to see these 
excellent concerts patronized by our most intelligent 
and fashionable citizens. Among the audience on 
the evening of the 7th inst., we noticed the Countess of 
Westmoreland. 





Merchants’ Magazine—The Mercantile Lilbrary 
Association of Boston, have passed a resolution, una- 
nimously, similar to the one passed by the Mercantile 
Library of this city, recommending the establishment 
of the Merchants’ Magazine on the plan proposed by 
Mr. Freeman Hunt. 


“THE DRAMA. 





Park Theatre.— The romantic drama of Peter 
Wilkins has been revived with great splendor, and 
proves highly attractive. Great praise is due to the 
managers for the admirable style in which this piece 
is represented. We never saw so much complicated 
machinery so smoothly worked ; — the display of birds, 
fishes, ete., is very entertaining and deceptive, and 
the scenery throughout is conceived and executed in 
Mr. Evers’s happiest manner. 

In a previous number we have spoken of the admi- 
rable representation of Oliver Twist, at this house : 
and, having seen this drama frequently since, we 
have no wish to diminish the commendation hereto- 
fore bestowed upon the performers, but rather to add 
We can truly say that we have never seen a 
more effective piece of acting than Miss Cushman’s 


to it. 


Nancy ; her performance of this character has raised 
her, in our estimation, to a very high rank in her pro 
fession. Nor can we neglect to speak again of th 
capital acting of Mrs. Richardson, as the poor bro 
ken-hearted Oliver, nor of the performance of Messrs. 
Placide, Richings, Chippendale, and Johnson, in their 
respective parts. This piece is soon to be withdrawn, | 
and we strongly recommend to all those who wish | 
to pass an evening pleasantly and profitably, to see 

Oliver Twist. 





National Theatre. — The lovers of music enjoyed a 
delicious repast in “ J Fanatico per la Musica,” which | 
was represented for the second time in America, for 
the benefit of Mrs. Seguin, previous to the opera of | 


| bull, with a me 
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est credit alike on the singers and the instrumental 
performers ; the conducting of the orchestra was mas- 
tro-like and faultless. Mrs. Seguin, as Ariesta, sur- 
passed all her previous performances. La Sonnam- 
bula and Amilie have been repeated during the week 
to crowded and fashionable audiences. The grand 
nautical drama of Lafilte was produced on Monday 
night, in a superb manner; every thing in excellent 
keeping. The picturesque dresses, tableaux, and 
scenery, were all conceived and represented in ex- 
cellent taste. A stirring view of the Battle of New 
Orleans forms an attractive part of this drama, and 
has been received nightly with great applause. 

A laughable incident occurred at this house on the 
first representation of Cinderella. When Pedro 
( Williams) was to have been metamorphosed from a 
servant to a lord, he stood, facing the audience, before 
a small trap-door through which his outer dress 
was to disappear; and carefully unbuttoning his 
wardrobe from behind, the fairy, with the aid of her 
magic wand, commanded it to disappear; but it would 
not obey. There stood Pedro, the tinsel glittering 
through the open folds of his coarse dress ;— the audi- 
ence laughed — Pedro looked foolish ; still the dress 
would not disappear, and Pedro was forced to makea 
retrograde movement off the stage in a most ridiculous 
plight. The well known reporter of a morning pa- 
per happily observed, “ No action in his dress became 
him like the leaving of it.” 

CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
By L. E. L. 
“Ivy, holly, and mistletoe, 
Give me a penny before I go.” 
“ Christmas comes but once a year,” 


The rose, it is the love of June, 
The violet that of spring ; 
Out on the faithless and fading flowers 
That take the south wind's wing! 
Such craven blooms I hold in seorn — 
The holly 's the wreath for a Christmas morn. 


Its berries are red as a maiden’s lip, 
Its leaves are of changeless green; 
And any thing changeless now, I wis, 
Is somewhat rare to be seen, 
The holly, which fall and frost has borne, 
The holly 's the wreath for a Christmas morn. 


Its edges are set in keen array, 
They are fairy weapons bared ; 
And in an unlucky world like ours, 
Tis as well to be prepared. 
Like the crest of a warrior worn, 
‘The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn, 


It was so with England's olden race, — 
But, alas! in this our day 
We think so much of the present time, 
That we cast the past away. 
Let us do as they did ere we were born, — 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn. 


The holly is no green-house plant, 
But grows in the common air ; 
In the peasant’s lattice, the castle hall, 
Its green leaves alike are there. 
If its lesson in mind be born, 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn, 


Morals at Sparta. — Plutarch informs us, that Ge- 
radas, a prumitive Spartan, was asked by a stranger, 
what punishment the law of his country had appointed 
for adulterers? He replied, that there were no adul- 
terers in his country. But, continued the stranger 
™ suppose there were one, and the crime were prov 
against him, how would you punish him?” He an- 
swered, that the offender must pay to the plaintiff a 
k so long as that he might reach over 
the mountain ‘Taygetus, and drink of the river Euro- 
tas, which runs on the other side. ‘The stranger, sur- 
prised at this, said,“ Why, it is impossible to find 
such a bull.” Geradas replied with a smile, “ "Tis 


Cinderella. The entire performance reflected the high- ! just as impossible to find an adulterer at Sparta.” 








& 





THE BATTLE OF BUSACO. 


Beyond Busaco’s mountains dun, 

When far had roll’d the sultry sun, 

And Night her pall of gloom had thrown 
O’er nature’s still convexity ; 


High on the heath our tents were spread, 
The cold turf was our cheerless bed, 
And o’er the heroes’ dew-chill’d head 

The banners flapp’d incessantly. 
The loud war-trumpet woke the morn, 
The quivering drum, the pealing horn, 
From rank to rank the ery is borne, 

“ Arouse, for death or victory !” 


The orb of day, in crimson dye, 

Began to mount the morning sky ; 

Then what a sight for warrior’s eye 
Hung on the bold declivity ! 


The serried bay’nets glittering stood, 

Like icicles on hills of blood ; 

An atrial stream, a silver wood, 
Reel’d in the flickering canopy. 

Like waves of ocean rolling fast, 

Or thunder-cloud before the blast, 

Massena’s legions, stern and vast, 
Rush'd to the dreadful revelry. 


The pause is o’er ; the fatal shock 

A thousand thousand thunders woke ; 

The air grows thick; the mountains rock; 
Red ruin rides triumphantly. 

Lighi boil’d the war-cloud to the sky, 

In phantom towers and columns high, 

But dark and dense their bases lie, 
Prone on the battle’s boundary. 


The Thistle waved her bonnet blue, 

The Harp her wildest war-notes threw, 

The red Rose gained a fresher hue, 
Busaco, in thy heraldry ! 

Hail, gallant brothers! Wo befall 

The foe that braves thy triple wall; 

Thy sons, O wretehed Portugal, 
Rous’d at their feats of chivalry. 





MISCELLANEA, 





The Brain. — On the occasion of the post mortem 
examination of Cuvier’s body, considerable attention 
was excited by the extraordinary volume of his brain, 
which was referred to as an indication of the superior 
qualities of his mind. Indeed, the celebrated Mas- 
cagni, as well as Dr. Automarchi, have come to the 
following conclusions :— that the strength of a man’s 
understanding depends upon the greater or lesser de- 
velopment of his brain, and the greater or lesser de- 

sof energy which that development exhibits: that, 
in the male, the brain is of far greater volume than in 
the female ; with the former, its weight being from three 
ounds to three pounds and three quarters, and with the 
atter from two pounds and a quarter to two pounds 
and three quarters, or thereabouts: that Pwith regard to 
the brain, no animal whatever admits a comparison with 
the human being: and, lastly, that the diminution of 
the brain gradually increases, as we descend from the 
European to the black. In eetaceous animals, weigh- 
ing as much as five and six thousand pounds, the brain 
will not, in general, be found to exceed eighteen ounces 
in weight. 


Shishak’s Victory over Rehoboam.— The truth of this 
part of Sacred History has lately received a most re- 
markable confirmation. One of the great palaces of 
the Egyptian kings at Karnae was partly built by Shi- 
shak, or as the Egyptians called him, Sheshonk; and 
on one of the walls, which is sti!l standing, Champol- 
lion, in his visit to Thebes in 1528, discovered a piece 
of sculpture representing the victories of this Pharaoh, 
who is dragging the chiefs of thirty conquered nations 
to the idols worshipped at Thebes. Among the captives 
is one, the hieroglyphics upon whose shield contains the 
words loupana Maiex, which means King. of Judah. 
The figure, therefore, represents Rehoboam, the only 
Jewish king vanquished Ly Shishak: and thus, after 
the lapse of two thousand cight hundred years, we 
have the unexceptionable testimony of an enemy, to 
the faithfulness of Scripture History.— Outlines of 





~~ 
LOVE’S GHOST AND RE-EVANITION. 
From an unfinished MS., by S. T. Coleridge. 

Like a lone Aras, old and blind, 

Some Caravan had left behind ; 

Who sits beside a ruin’d Well, 

Where the shy Dipsads bask and swell! 
And now he cowers with low-hung head aslant, 
And listens for some human sound, in vain: 
And now the aid, which Heaven alone can grant, 
Upturns his eyeless face from Heaven to gain — 
Even thus, in languid mood and vacant hour, 
Resting ny eye upon a drooping plant, 

With brow low-bent, within my garden bower, 
I sate upon its couch of Camomile: 
And lo!—or was it a brief sleep the while 
I watch’d the sickly calm and aimless scope 
Of my own heart ?—I saw the inmate, Hops, 
That once had made that heart so warm, 
Lie lifeless at my feet! 
And Love stole in, in maiden form, 
‘Toward my arbor seat! 
She bent and kissed her Sister’s lips, 
As she was wont to do: 
Alas! ‘twas but a chilling breath, 
That woke enough of life in death 
To make Hore die anew. 








paper in the Dublin Medical Journal, observes inci- 
dentally, ‘1 have often heard Mr. Dease say, that at 
the commencement of his professional life, (between 
fifty and sixty years since,) it was the duty of the senior 


every Monday morning, and have all the persons who 
had suffered fractures of the skull during the festivities 


Trish Festivitics — Mr. Crampton, in an interesting | 


apprentice to go to the hospital at an early hour on | 





of the preceding Sunday evening, scalped and ready for 


trephine at the visiting hour.” 


——————. 


As a specimen of that comic tone for which Krilov, 
a Russian fabulist, is so much relished by his country- 
men, and of that dramatic, or, if not exactly dramatic, 
colloquial form which he frequently adopts, we quote 
the fable entitled “The Soup ;” or, according to the 
original, “ Ukka,” a species of fish soup, whichis a 


favorite nationa! dish among the Russians. — F'raser’s | 


Magazine. 
THE SOUP. 


“ Come, neighbor, do not need such pressing; 
Fall to and eat, 
Here’s quite a treat ; 
For soup like this ’s a perfect blessing !” 
“ Thanks! I don’t doubt it is delightful, 
But I have dined.” 
“ Nay, don’t be spiteful.” 
“Upon my word, another bit, 
The best that came from pot or spit, 
I could not touch.” 
“Pshaw! a mere spoonful; for you don’t get such 
Rare soup as this, ‘faith, every day. 
*Tis made trom a most choice receipt.” 

“ Well, since you will not take the nay — 

Since I must taste, why e’en so be ’t.” 
“ Come, that is rightly now agreed ! 
Say, is it not delicious feed ? 

How! Does it not your palate suit ? 

Is it not rich enough, I pray ?” 
* Its excellence I don't dispute, 
But———”” 

“ Hang your buts, and eat away 
Thus pressed the host, while the poor guest, 
By ’s importunity distress’d, 

Was foreéd to comply with his request, 
And just contrived his plate to empty. 

“ Another spoonful !— let me tempt ye.” 
On this, upstarting from his seat, 

The guest at once made his retreat. 


” 


Writers, to you my tale’s address’d, 
Who with most fertile pens are bless’d ; 
Yet gifted with but small discretion, 
Would feast the public to repletion ; 

Force down their throats, book after book, 
Cramming them till they fairly choke ; 
And of your prose, or verse so tunefal, 
Insist on giving us another spoonful ! 





Marriage.— Marriage is a state of discord and un- 
easiness, to persons corrupted, but to the virtuous it is 


a paradise on earth.— Rousseau. 
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Counsellor Necessity —A lawyer who has consider- 
able practice in the court of sessions, is called by this 
title ; beeause, “ necessity has no law.” 





Epigram on a small Man with a large Nose. 


To name small from great is the plan 
That all our grammarians propose ; 

So we must not say nose of this man, 
But in justice, say man of this nose. 


The Schoolmaster Abroad.-— We copy the following 
advertisement verbatim : — 


“William M‘Mahon, of Pallas-grean, has arrived 
from Dublin with a large supply of things which he 
never had before and which he intends to make men- 
tion of: — a few fine cloths of different shades and co- 
-lors, Slik ribbons of every description, also the great- 
est bargains of Laces 50 pieces of cord Cheaper than 
ever was seen inthe country. Although Castor oil 
is on the rise, he will sell it at 3 1-4 an ounce. &e. 
| William M‘Mahon forfeits himself that the blind 
| and innocent will get as much justice as if they had 

twenty eyes. No reduction on Stuffs, Cottons, Taf- 
| fatys, or checks but rather on the rise. 
| “N. B.—No eredit given.—No second price. 
Neither will he open his doors when shut, until next 
morning. 
“ Pallis-green, Tipperary.” 








Life against Living. —A young clergyman who 

found it impossible to provide for his family with his 

| very slender income, wrote to his friend, ‘ Dear Frank, 
I must part with my living to save my life.” 


Constitutions, — A bookseller in Paris being lately 
asked for a copy of the Constitution of 1814, replied : 
, Sir, | keep no periodicals.” 


' 





The wooden Leg.— A lady and her son were stand- 
| ing near me in the chureh of St. Eustache, when the 
| latter seeing a soldier who had suffered amputation, 

exclaimed, “Oh! mother, do you see that gentleman 
without a leg?’ —“ My son,” replied the mother, “ do 
you not perceive that he wears it in his button-hole ?” 
The soldier was ‘“ decorated.” — A note to ihe elder 
Dupin’s excellent paper, in “ Paris; or, the Book of 
the Hundred and one.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thanks to C., Athenia, and Em. 

Observer will do very well, with pruning. 

The political verses of J.do not suit us, for two 
reasons ; primo, political articles will not answer for 
a literary paper; secwndo, the verses are lame in their 
feet. We give the last one, however, thinking it the 
best, in the main. 





“ So, whether on land or the main, 
As long as our wits re-main, 
That Meine is right in the main, 
We'll all of us main-tain.” 


SSS 
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